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The date to be ascribed to the exquisite fragment of railing now under 
consideration seems to be the second half of the sixteenth century. At least 
it seems to belong to the order of the Bachelier school of wood carving, of 
which the magnificent choir of the Cathedral of Auch in the Toulousain is the 
most superb exponent. (1) S. Y. S. 



TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE INCAS 

A small, but choice, collection of Peruvian textiles has been placed on 
exhibition in the Textile Room, consisting of woolen and cotton fabrics from 
Peruvian tombs. This collection was presented to the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia nearly thirty years ago by Dr. Jose Mariano 
Macedo, of Lima, and has now been deposited in the Museum for safekeeping. 

The Peruvian weavers, at the time of the Conquest, had reached an 
advanced state of perfection in their art. They manufactured the most beau- 
tiful fabrics of cotton and the wool of their domesticated animals, such as the 
llama and alpaca. From the finer wool of the vicunas and huanacos, which 
roamed wild through the mountains, they made the finest cloth, which was 
worn only by the Incas or kings. This was profusely ornamented with colored 
designs woven into the fabric, representing birds, beasts and human beings. 
The garments of the wealthier classes were elaborately decorated with fringes 
and tassels, which sometimes represented human heads with long flowing 
beards, or entire figures with elaborately woven accessories. 

The feather workers also produced the most exquisite fabrics from the 
beautifully colored plumage which was plucked from the gorgeous birds of the 
Peruvian forests. The feathers were usually attached to a solid ground of 
cloth, completely covering it and over-lapping each other like the scales of a 
fish, so that the delicate tips alone remained visible. The natural colors were 
cunningly worked into ornamental designs and intricate mosaics, to be worn 
by the members of the nobility, or used as hangings in their houses. 

The group of tapestries now on exhibition consists of fragments of gar- 
ments, and includes a complete unco, a short armless shirt of cotton cloth with 
elaborate geometrical decoration woven in brown and white. The majority of 
the specimens are of wool, probably of the alpaca, with a warp of cotton, while 
some of the finer and more delicate pieces are composed entirely of the wool 
of the vicuna. One of the most striking peculiarities of these fabrics is the 
separation of the colored designs by vertical slits, which run with the warp, 
presenting a remarkable resemblance to some of the Coptic weaves of Egypt. 

In his interesting article on the "Textile Fabrics of Ancient Peru," Prof. 
William H. Holmes, of Washington, describes the ancient method of weaving, 
as follows : "The Peruvian workman stretched his series of warp threads side 
by side, usually twenty or thirty to the inch, between two holding rods, and 

(O Compare plate LI of Maskell's already quoted work on wood sculpture, giv- 
ing portions of the choir. 
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upon this warp as a foundation he began his fabrics. It seems that he did not 
begin as in ordinary weaving at one end of the piece, carrying the work uni- 
formly thread by thread to the other end, but worked more or less in patches, 
setting in independently one entire bit of color, 
carrying the yarn back and forth over that area 
and pressing it down until the web was entirely 
hidden and both sides of the work exhibited 
the same figure. Other patches of color were 
added to this until the desired pattern was 
developed. 

"As a result of the peculiar methods em- 
ployed some unusual effects were produced. 
The most notable feature is the open-work 
effect characteristic of these fabrics. Holding 
a piece up against the light, the figures appear 
partly outlined as transparencies, the effect 
being very pleasing." 

Selecting a few of the characteristic ex- 
amples from the collection, the first illustration 
shows a small strip of finely woven woolen 
cloth divided into square blocks, each one con- 
taining the figure of a man or monkey. The 
upper square is woven with a yellow ground, 
the figure being in deep red, dark brown, white 
and black. In the middle section is a highly 
conventionalized figure in dark brown, yellow, 
white and black on a light brown ground, 
while the lower square in coloring is almost 
similar to the upper one, with the addition of 
some light blue. 

A section of the border of a robe or gar- 
ment with deep fringe is shown in the next illus- 
tration. This also is woven of the finest wool 
and the colors are still fresh and bright. The 
human figures in the border, which are out- 
lined in black, have alternately yellow and red 
faces. 

One of the finest examples of the collection, 
illustrating in a marked degree the open-work 
effect, is a piece of cloth, a portion of which is 
shown in the next engraving. The design, while simple, is exceedingly effective, 
being composed of serrated lozenge-shaped figures, each one containing a con- 
ventionalized animal, in light brown on a yellow ground. The border below is 
woven in an angular bird design, so arranged that the pattern is the same 
when reversed, the birds being in yellow with a background of rich red. 

An entirely different style of fabric, made extensively in Peru, previous 
to the Spanish invasion, consists of a rather coarsely woven cotton cloth with 




FRAGMENT OF WOOLEN CLOTH 
Ancient Peruvian 
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FINE WOOLEN FABRIC 
Ancient Peruvian 




FINE WOOLEN FABRIC 

Showing Openwork Effect 

Ancient Peruvian 
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designs which have been painted with the brush in fast colors. These fabrics 
were for the use of the poorer people. The decorations consist of figures of 
animals and geometrical patterns. One piece in the collection is painted with 
a series of figures of cats in various shades of brown on a pale brown field. 
The accompanying illustration shows a fragment of a larger piece, in which 
the decorations represent figures of monkeys and cats, separated by serrated 
squares. The monkeys are painted in brown camaieu on an orange field, while 
the cats are dark brown with white spots, on a ground of light brown. 




PAINTED COTTON FABRIC 
Ancient Peruvian 



Prof. Holmes states in his monograph that "the ancient peoples were 
exceedingly fond of fringes, and some of their tassled garments are marvels 
of elaboration. A large mantle now in my possession has a compound founda- 
tion fabric of patchwork and passementerie work, consisting upon the surface 
of separately woven rosettes, into which faces or geometric figures are worked, 
and upon which a multitude of tassels and clusters of tassels are fixed. The 
fringe consists of clusters of tassels, and is upward of 20 inches long. The 
head of each principal tassel represents rudely a human or animal head, the 
features being in relief and in color. There are upwards of three thousand 
tassels in all, and years must have been consumed in the execution of the 
garment." E. A. B. 
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